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Fast American Flag 
freighters from Gal- 
veston, Houston, 
Mobile and New 
Orleans to 
Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, 


Fast efficient service gets 
your cargo to its 
destination via the 
only U.S. line on 
Trade Route 31, 

the essential 
route to the 


west coast (Bolivia) and 
of South Chile, sail- 
America. ing every 

10 days. 


Expert lf you 
handling are ship- 
by experi- ping to 
enced shore- tan ss 
side and ship 


America’s 
West Coast, 
remember: “The 
dependable 
way isG & S A”, 


personnel 
assures you that 
your cargo will 
be delivered as it 
is received. 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN 


STEAMSHIP CO., INC. * 821 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 
In other cities call Lykes or Grace 











A QUESTION OF CUBA 


Recently many letters have crossed our desk, most of them only 
inquiring, but some critical, touching on why LATIN AMERICAN 
REPORT magazine has not gone into greater detail on a discussion 
of the political situation in Cuba under Fidel Castro, and the Do- 
minican Republic under General Rafael Trujillo. 


There are two very good reasons why we have not done so, and 
will not do so in the future. 


In the first place, any detailed situation story would be almost out 
of date before it could be written, put into type, included in the next 
issue and then finally published. This is a job, frankly, for the ‘daily 
newspapers and the wire services. 


And in the second place, even if the time element was NOT in- 
volved, LATIN AMERICAN REPORT could hardly go into the issue 
without contradicting the policy it enunciated in this column when 
publication of the magazine first began. 


For the benefit of new subscribers we repeat part of that credo, 


which was our view then, and remains our view today: 


“We believe in the developing importance of the nations of Cen- 
tral America, South America and the Caribbean . . . that the future 
destiny of the United States of North America is inextricably inter- 
woven with the destinies of the other Americas . . . that all North 
Americans, whether they have a specific business or cultural in- 
terest or not, ought to be kept informed of all important develop- 
ments in the other Americas . . . that an increased exchange of in- 
formation inevitably will result in closer relationship among the 
Americas...” 


And nothing, not one word, in reference to politics. 
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DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC... 


It is now a matter of fact that 
Generalissimo Trujillo is being at- 
tacked, both militarily and _ ideo- 
logically. Rebel forces are increasing 
in numbers in the mountains that 
backbone the center of the nation, 
and reports that more rebels are 
training on Haitian soil, right next 
door, fill the air every night in the 
nation’s capital. However, that’s about 
all that fills the air. There are no 
tourists in Ciudad Trujillo, which 
may be the real cause of the Gen- 
eralissimo’s trouble. The Dominican 
Republic, though not exactly ecstatic 
over its government, has usually been 
quiescent, mainly because many U. S. 
tourist dollars were flowing into the 
nation’s coffers. The Dominican Re- 


public, though not rich, was not 
exactly pauperous. But now, in the 
face of repeated “war scares” in the 


U. S. press, the tourists have stopped 
coming. There is suddenly no more 
money, no more tips, no more “suck- 
er norteamericanos”’. This fact, it may 
be reported, has probably done more 
to set the Dominican people on edge, 
and make them ready for trouble, 
than almost anything else that has 
happened in recent Dominican _his- 
tory. 


CHINA... 


The communist Chinese, apparent- 
ly not content with subverting Asia, 
are now concentrating an _ intense 
stream of propaganda on Latin Amer- 
ica. Latest moves by the red govern- 
ment have been to invite delegations 
of Latins to visit Peking, to see the 
so-called “new China” for themselves. 
Among the visitors to date have been 
representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. The oriental reds are infusing 
these visitors with a barrage of pro- 
paganda about “imperialist North 
Americans”, “Yankee dictator sup- 
porters”, and the usual communist 
“we love peace” line. 

While all this has been going on 
over there, Chinese communist jour- 
nalists have been roaming throughout 
Latin America, and most especially 
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A Monthly Summation of . 


Cuba, where they seem to be getting 
a warm reception. This wooing of 
Latin America could be a very dan- 
gerous thing to the United States. 
The 20 Latin nations represent a 
solid block of votes on the west’s 
side in UN debates, and have been 
instrumental in keeping red China out 
of that body. If the Chinese can break 
the block they may be able to swing 
the voting to their side. 


CUBA... 


You have to hand it to the U. S. 
owned Freeport Sulphur Company 
for sheer pluck if nothing else. Amidst 
the constant internal turmoil and 
confusion which seems to be the 
Cuban government’s chief diversion 
these days, Freeport has been quietly 
preparing a huge mineral mine to 
start operations. The mine will be 
operated by a Freeport subsidiary, 
the Moa Bay Mining Company, and 
its chief products will be cobalt and 
nickel. According to company experts, 
the mine could turn Cuba into the 
world’s number one source of cobalt 
and number two source of nickel. 
Both metals are vital in the produc- 
tion of such items as guided missiles. 
Over 1,000 men, most of them 
Cubans, will be employed when the 
mine opens this month. 


TRAVEL... 


Roads are a traditionally sore sub- 
ject among Latin Americans, espe- 
cially after a few hours of riding over 
them. But no road has ever taken 
the abuse to which the Pan American 
highway is continually subjected. A 
recent report by the American Auto- 
mobile Association bristles with de- 
risive remarks about the highway, 
winding up with a virtual damnation 
of the stretch between Mexico City 
and Panama City. Unfortunately, the 
AAA report is entirely correct. But 
it is misleading. It cites “chuckholes”, 
but fails to mention the fact that the 
highway, crude as it is, passes where 
only a few years ago there was no 
road at all. The fact is, highway 
construction in many parts of Latin 
America is 50 years behind the times, 
despite modern machinery. It does 
not do much good to have a nice 
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modern road grader if your construc- 
tion is taking place in the jungle, 
where equipment has to be flown in, 
and where heavy machinery sinks into 
the mud and vanishes almost over- 
night. A lot remains to be done, true. 
But a lot of credit for what has 
already been done is due to the 
Latins. 


GUATEMALA... 


A recent move by the: Guatemalan 
government against the United Fruit 
Company has been echoing unfavor- 
ably up and down the Americas for 
both parties. The Guatemalans claim 
that United Fruit played Simon 
Legree in dispossessing farmers on 
some land recently acquired by the 
company. The farmers, it was claimed, 
had been on the land over thirty 
years. United Fruit, on the other 
hand, was planning to cultivate the 
land, and moved the farmers prepara- 
tory to this step. Very few Latins 
seem inclined to listen to United 
Fruit’s side of the story, however, 
least of all the Guatemalans. The 
government hastily declared the land 
public property, is now preparing a 
congressional law to complete ex- 
propriation procedures. 


BRAZIL... 


The Brazilian automobile industry 
has just celebrated its third birthday, 
with every sign pointing toward in- 
creased production ahead. Since 1956 
the newborn industry has produced 
about 150,000 vehicles of all types, 
most of them utility vehicles or 
trucks. However, latest plans call for 
two European automobile manufac- 
turers, Alfa Romeo of Italy and 
Simca of France, to set up complete 
manufacturing plants in this country. 
Also interested in the Latin car mar- 
ket is the Japanese firm of Toyota, 
which is investing $1,600,000 in a 
Brazilian plant. Total foreign car in- 
vestment is expected to top one bil- 
lion dollars by 1960. 

Already operating full time fac- 
tories in Brazil are Mercedes-Benz 
and Volkswagon, as well as the U. S. 
Willys Overland Company. 


>A ET KF... 


mn of Latin American News, Features and Events 


COLOMBIA ... 


A new treaty between this nation 
and Ecuador may be the first halting 
step towards the establishment of 
regional common markets’ within 
Latin America. The document calls 
for the establishment of an economic 
cooperation agency to be made up of 
representatives of both nations. 
Among its announced goals: the com- 
mon market program. 


SPAIN... 


This Iberian nation, the mother 
country to most of Latin America, is 
apparently embarking on a program 
to re-establish a few of the trade 
lifelines with Latin America which 
have been lost over the years. Two 
recent trade moves, the first called 
“Operation Chile” and the second a 
coffee agreement with Colombia, 
seem signs of a growing Spanish 
awareness of the richness of the Latin 
market. A concerted effort on the 
part of Spanish industrialists and 
businessmen could see both Latin 
America and Spain benefit from the 
resulting trade. 

Operation Chile is designed to bet- 
ter trade relations between the two 
countries via a special mission of 
Spanish businessmen which will soon 
come to Chile to. investigate trade 
possibilities. Part two of the Opera- 
tion, already in the works, is a huge 
trade fair to be held in Santiago in 
1960, featuring Spanish products. 


MEXICO... 


Jose Vasconcelos, one of Mexico’s 
leading philosophers and intellectual 
leaders, died last month at the age of 
77. Vasconcelos was active in politics, 
literature and education, and was 
known all over Latin America. He 
was held in high esteem by virtually 
all his contemporaries, even though 
his political philosophy was ultra- 
conservative on a continent and in a 
time of perpetual rebellion. He 
authored some ten books, was a pro- 
fessor in Latin America and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and was at one 
time Secretary of Education of Mex- 
ico. He was buried in a small Mexico 
City cemetery in accordance with his 


last wishes that he not be placed in 
the National Cemetary, next to those 
with whom he disagreed so often in 
life. 

Also from Mexico comes word that 
the Lopez Mateos government has 
kept one of its campaign promises 
to the laboring classes. The Fisheries 
Department has initiated a program 
to lower the price of fish to within 
the grasp of even those living on the 
lowest economic levels. Up till now, 
fish had been selling for about 5 to 
8 pesos per pound, but the govern- 
ment has begun offering the food for 
less than 1'%2 pesos per pound. Dis- 
tribution problems have been con- 
siderable. For example, the first batch 
of fish sold under the new program 
had to be brought to Mexico City 
from the coast under armed guard. 
It is hoped that the program will 
continue. 


ARGENTINA... 


Arturo Frondizi, who has all kinds 
of problems, can now add sunflowers 
to his list. The sunflower is to Argen- 
tina what the cottonseed is to the 
United States. It is raised in great 
quantity to be refined into cooking 
and salad oil. This year, however, the 
great rains of early fall (spring in 
North America) washed away a tre- 
mendous amount of the sunflower 
crop. Over 40% of all land sowed 
had to be abandoned as hopeless. The 
land still remaining with a crop on 
it showed an average yield 35% 
lower than average. Altogether, it is 
estimated that only 47% of the usual 
sunflower crop will be harvested this 
year. Argentinians, already feeling 
the pinch, are planning to buy U. S. 
cooking oils in great quantity. 
spend 3 Says oe a ig 
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n America’s Economic Salvation P 


The nations of Latin America, 
belatedly becoming convinced that 
the best way for each of them to suc- 
ceed in today’s competitive economic 
world is for all of them to stick to- 
gether, have started to band together 
in an economic union which could 
prove to be greater than any the world 
has ever seen. The Latin American 
Common Market, as the union has 
come to be called, is now moving out 
of the planning stage and into reality, 
pushed and coaxed along by the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, which has 
been intensively working on Latin 
developmental problems for almost a 
decade. 

ECLA, the initials by which the 
Commission is known, is led by Raul 
Prebisch, and Argentine Economist 
who was a professor of economics at 
the University of Buenos Aires for 
over 25 years, founded the Argentine 
Central Bank, was Deputy Minister of 
Finance and an advisor to other cabi- 
net Officials. He has been director of 
ECLA since its founding in 1948, 
and despite a multitude of obstacles 
he has almost single-handedly made 
the idea of a Latin American com- 
mon market a reality. 

THE NEED. The reason for his dedi- 
cation to this task is not hard to under- 
stand. It has long been admitted that 
all of Lain America, the fastest grow- 
ing hemisphere population-wise, stands 
sorely in need of economic develop- 
ment, and that unity among its na- 
tions will bring on this development 
at a more rapid pace. The Common 
Market is designed to foster such unity 
by lowering tariffs, customs duties and 
trade barriers among its member na- 
tions. It will make consumer goods 
produced in Guatemala available in 
Uruguay at a lower price than the 
same goods imported from outside 
Latin America, since another of its 
goals is to maintain a uniform tariff 
rate towards “outsiders”. It will enable 
the raw material producers, such as 
Chile, to sell their products to the 
industrial nations of Latin America at 
lower rates, yet be able to buy more 
finished goods because of low or non- 
existant tariff rates, plus low basic 
prices to begin with. Thus, the Com- 
mon Market is designed to create an 
atmosphere highly condusive to inter- 
hemisphere trade among Latin nations. 
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It will, in general, make it better busi- 
ness for Cuba, for example, to buy 
Brazilian Jeeps than Czechoslovakian 
Skodas. 

It all sounds pretty good, and La- 
tins themselves admit that it is prob- 
ably the best solution to their prob- 
lems, yet Raul Prebisch has faced op- 
position from all sides in his drive to 
bring the Common Market into being. 
Latin nations balk at some of his 
ideas, which call for sacrifice of na- 
tional interests in the common good. 
Some United States officials are of 
pronounced opinion that his efforts 
may lead Latin development down 
roads that Washington will find un- 
favorable to U. S. interests. The com- 
munists assault him at every oppor- 
tunity, since he advocates capitalistic 
development for his people’s bene- 
fit. Finally, conservative Latin ele- 
ments accuse him of having “social- 
istic ideas”. Apparently, the only peo- 
ple who believe that Raul Prebisch 
is trying to help Latin America are 
the majority of Latin people, who en- 
thusiastically support the stubbornly 
optimistic Argentinian. 

PITFALLS. Actually, Professor Pre- 
bisch has little to be optimistic about, 
when all the pitfalls which await him 
are considered. First and foremost are 
the attitudes of the Latin nations 
themselves, many of which support the 
Common Market theory, but balk at 
the practice of its principals. This at- 
titude seems restricted to governments, 
apparently not reflecting the attiude 
of the Latin people as a whole, who 
are anxious for an improvement of 
their standard of living and economic 
stature by any legitimate means. How- 
ever, since it is the government of a 
nation which must sign any agree- 
ment, getting Common Market action 
in the place of words has been very 
difficult. 

Words, which themselves have come 
hard enough, have been considered a 
real step forward. The first meeting 
which led to them took place several 
years ago, but it was not until 1958 
that any real progress was made. In a 
meeting held at Santiago, Chile, that 
spring, ECLA experts promogulated a 
list of preliminary principals to guide 
the formation of the Common Market 
as it evolved from further discussion. 
This list came to be known as The 
Twelve Points and read as follows: 


1) The regional market should be 
sufficiently flexible to allow the incor- 
poration of all Latin American na- 
tions. 

2) The ultimate goal of the regional 
market should lie in the inclusion of 
all products produced within the Latin 
American area. 

3) The less developed nations 
should receive special treatment in 
order to allow them full participation 
in the advantages of the regional mar- 
ket. Ps 

4) In the final analysis, the estab- 
lishment of a single tariff with regard 
to the rest of the world would be de- 
sirable. 

5) The free play of economic fac- 
tors should bring about a specializa- 
tion of activities within the regional 
market. 
™6) In order to achieve effectiveness, 
the regional market should incorpor- 
ate a specfal program of multilateral 
payments. 

7) It will be necessary for the par- 
ticipating nations to reserve the right 
to impose temporary restrictions on 
importation. 


8) The participating nations may 
place restrictions on the importation 
of agricultural products whenever it 
is required. 

9) All disloyal competition, where- 
in the exports from any one partici- 
pating nation jeapordize the activities 
of any other country must be avoided. 

10) The regional market should 
have at its disposal an adequate pro- 
gram of loans and technical aid. 

11) It will be necessary for the 
participating governments to establish 
an integrating inter-governmental body 
and an arbitration agency. 

12) The establishment of a regional 
market will depend to a large degree 
on private initiative. 

After this impressive list was re- 
leased, it was. decided to adjourn for 
one year, to give the various nations 
time to consider the twelve points 
and react to them. The consideration 
was fast, and the reaction was even 
faster. By May of 1959, Galo Plaza, 
ex-President of Ecuador and Chair- 
man of the Working Group of ECLA, 
had compartmented the _ veritable 
bombardment of objections into four 
catagories: 

1)Those based on differences in 
the degree of economic development 
within Latin American nations. 

2) Nationalistic feelings which op- 
pose any major efforts of an interna- 
tional nature. 

3) Opposition from industries which 
have been established under excessive- 
ly high protective tariffs. 

4) Financial objections due to the 
extreme divergence in the present 





monetary situation of various nations. 

“Difficult as these obstacles are”, 
says Galo Plaza, “they must be over- 
come, since this is the only way to 
raise the standard of living of the 
people. Only Latin America remains 
outside the worldwide movement to- 
ward regional economic integration.” 

Jose “Pepe” Figueres, former Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica and one of the 
most influential Latin American lead- 
ers of this century, is another believer 
in the work of ECLA. 

“Common markets are one of the 
great necessities of our time”, he said 
in a recent interview. 

But what of the non-believers? 
What do they say? 

OBJECTOR. Venezuela, a relative- 
ly highly developed Latin nation, is an 
excellent case in point. Caracas, capi- 
tal and business center of the nation 
is also the center of seething resent- 
ment of the plan or at least Vene- 
zuela’s participation in it, The objec- 
tors cite many reasons for non-sup- 
port of the Common Market idea, 
including, “Latin American industries 
are all of the same type, and not com- 
plementary like those of the countries 
of the European Common Market. 
In other words, the Venezuelans, who 
have expended much time and energy 
getting relatively rich (theirs is the 
highest per capita income in Latin 
America) from petroleum develop- 
ment, do not want to see their oil 
production regulated by the needs of 
other countries. They naturally wish 
to avoid the competition that other 
Latin oil producing nations might of- 
fer under the protective regulation of 
the Common Market, especially under 
point three of the Twelve Points. 

Other Latin nations consider this to 
be a notably short-sighted view of the 
situation. Mexico, well on the way to 
industrialization, believes that the bet- 
ter developed Latin nations may one 
day become “little United States” un- 
der the Common Market plan, supply- 
ing manufactured goods and capital 
to their sister republics. “There is no 
fear that one country would increase 
its production at the expense of 
others”, the Mexican report states. 
“There is room for all if adequate 
basic conditions are created for spe- 
cializing production.” 

Underlying all these objections and 
counter-claims is the real stumbling 
block, expressable in one word: na- 
tionalism. The great tendency in dis- 
cussions to date seems to be for 
Latin delegates to voice approval of 
the Common Market theory, then to 
claim exception to the rule on behalf 
of their own country. Panama claimed 
exception due to its “special geograph- 
ic and economic situation”, meaning, 
of course, that its income is predicated 


on the U. S. owned Panama Canal. 
The nation is otherwise almost totally 
undeveloped; much of it has only 
recently been explored for the first 
time. Central American nations, ob- 
viously fearing to be put into competi- 
tion with the great industrial powers 
of Argentina and Brazil, said they 
needed protection until their agricul- 
tural one-crop economies could be 
diversified. Some comparatively well 
off Latin nations, whose natural re- 
sources enabled them to make head- 
way under the U. S. led free-enter- 
prise system, want to continue on their 
own without having to favor the 
lesser developed countries of their 
hemisphere. 

Objections to the plan also are 
coming from Latin republics which 
contain heavily protected industries. 
Fortunes have been made many times 
over in these nations where an entire 
industry is walled off from outside 
competition by absurdly high traiffs. 
These countries believe that the Com- 
mon Market will mean danger for 
their economies, since in many cases 
the government protected industires 
have become the nation’s richest and 
largest. Only gradually are they 
coming to realize that open competi- 
tion will probably be for the better, 
rather than the worse. For one thing, 
bureaucratic waste and incompetance, 
long time allies of Latin governmen- 
tally protected industries, will have to 
fall by the wayside in favor of the 
efficient management which a com- 
petitive enterprise requires if it is to 
stay in business. 

CAPACITY. Another factor being 
ignored by the plan’s detractors, and 
a special favorite of Brazil’s President 
Kubitschek, who heartily approves of 
the Common Market, is the fact that 
Latin America’s capacity to absorb 
manufactured goods and finished prod- 
ucts is far greater than the hemi- 
sphere’s present ability to produce 
them. The only bottleneck to date 
has been price; Latins would like to 
buy things, but can’t afford to. This 
is exactly the sort of situation the 
Common Market is intended to alle- 
Viate. 

Suppose that a Latin American 
goes into the dry cleaning business, 
a potentially lucrative one in the 
tropics. He will need a delivery truck. 
Depending on the individual nation, 
that truck, which will, with three 
exceptions, have to come from an- 
other country, and probably from 
another hemisphere, may cost him 
from $570 to $2,315 more than it 
would were he living in the United 
States. Now, suppose that he could 
buy a Brazilian truck, exported at a 
low price made possible by compara- 
tively low paid Brazilian labor and 





imported into his country without 
duty. Things would look up for the 
dry cleaning business, 

Unfortunately, it has been proven 
immensely difficult to penetrate the 
nationalistic crust that surrounds some 
Latin nations with these facts. There- 
fore, the ECLA experts have devised 
a plan of gradual evolvement. They 
have decided to move in two directions 
at once, both along paths of least 
resistance. The first of these paths is 
called the “regional zone concept”. 
It means that the first step to a 
hemisphere-wide economy will be 
made in the direction that the Central 
American Union is now following. The 
five nations of Central America have 
banded together in a common market 
of their own, and it is working, 
mainly because all five of these nations 
share the same geographical area, 
have the same basic economies, 
standard of living and import-export 
trade. 

ECLA’s idea is to start bringing 
together the other nations of Latin 
America into similar regional or com- 
mon interest groups. As an example, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile might 
well form such a regional union, or 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. In 
this way, it is believed, the various 
nations will get accustomed to the 
idea of working together for the 
common good, They’ll be able to get 
over the first shock of having to 
sacrifice personal interest and short 
term gain to “strangers”, and without 
having to sustain any real or imagined 
losses. 

The second path to eventual success 
is in the field of tariffs. The idea 
here is to get all the Latin nations 
to agree to lowér tariffs between each 
other, and to adopt uniform tariffs 
rates toward like products. The first 
steps will be made in the fields of 
the primary products, such as ore, 
crude petroleum, unrefined sugar, 
fruit and vegetables, and other natural 
resources. 

All this is expected to take time, 
and none of it is expected to be easy. 
The goal of a Common Market for 
Latin America will not be accom- 
plished overnight. There are too many 
old prejudices clouding the issue, too 
many conflicting interests, both na- 
tional and commercial, to bring the 
plan into reality as rapidly as was 
Europe’s. However, the inescapable 
fact is that Latin America is the “con- 
tinent of the future”. In it lies more 
promise than anywhere else on the 
face of the earth today. What remains 
to be seen is how soon the nations of 
Latin American can get together, 
through such steps as the Common 
Market, and bring this promise to 
reality. 
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Time is the stuff a vacation is 
made of . . . that, and a little money. 
Today longer vacations for the aver- 
age working man and the adoption 
of the ‘“go-now-pay-later” plans of 
airlines enable thousands more from 
the United States to visit their Latin 
American neighbors for the first time. 
Nowadays the tourist boards a 
swift four-engine plane in New York 
and five hours later he’s in sunny 
Miami. Jet airlines will soon cut this 
time in half. 

HABANA-CUBA CAPITAL. After a 
brief stop in Miami, the traveller is 
off once again. This time to Havana, 
the fabulous and historic Cuban capi- 
tal founded in 1515 by Spanish con- 
quistadors. 

As the plane flies over Havana, 
the first thing the tourist sees is a 
famed landmark found in countless 
guidebooks. Directly below is Morro 
Castle, still silent guard of the en- 
trance to the harbor. Next, in sharp 
contrast to the old, the traveller spots 
Malecon Boulevard winding past the 
water’s edge, flanked by numerous 
ultra-modern hotels. For many visi- 
tors, the majestic and colorful out- 
line of the Habana Hilton Hotel, 
reaching high against the blue Carib- 
bean sky, will remain as the real 
symbol of this cosmopolitan city. 
Venerable Morro Castle begrudingly 
gives up its place to this youthful 
intruder from the North. 

Then a soft bump .. . the landing. 
Cuba at last. Suddenly Rancho 
Boyeros, Havana’s expansive airport, 
looms up in front of the plane. Build- 
ings glisten in the bright Caribbean 
sunlight; lush green tropical vegeta- 
tion surrounds the airport . 

After a quick and easy trip through 
customs and immigration, the tourist 
is in a limousine bound for the city 


ten miles away. Which hotel will it 
be? The stately Nacional, the majes- 
tic Habana Hilton, or the new Capri? 
Or, for the romantic, the Ambos 
Mundos. It was here that Ernest 
Hemingway wrote Farewell To Arms. 

A especially conveniently located 
hotel is the Royal Palm. For six 
dollars a night, a guest can enjoy an 
air-conditioned room in the heart of 
the city. Located only two blocks 
away is El Capitolio, Cuba’s beau- 
tiful, domed capitol. A walk down 
nearby San Rafael Calle will take one 
past shops comparable to those on 
Fifth Avenue. A little farther on, the 
street leads into the Prado. One block 
off the Prado is Sloppy’s Joe’s, favor- 
ite watering hole and stopping off 
place for many norteamericanos. A 
comfortable stroll down Havana’s 


the tourist to the Malecon. Directly 
the Gulf of Mexico meets 


ahead, 





Capitol of Cuba, at Havana. 
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Havana Bay. On the left is the spa- 


cious government-owned but IHC 
operated Nacional Hotel. On the right 
the tourist can glimpse proud Morro 
Castle just across the water. 

Time to return to the Royal Palm 
for a refreshing bath. And perhaps a 
cooling drink? Right across from the 
hotel is a little bistro where the frozen 
daiquiris are superb. It is not long 
before the visitor begins to absorb 
the local atmosphere into his blood 
and he begins to feel like a Habanero. 

A street corner in Havana is a 
pleasant place to relax for a moment 
while sipping a demi-tasse of thick 
rich black coffee and enjoying the 
dark refined beauty of the chic 
senoritas of the city as they saunter 
by. Presidents and revolutions may 
come and go in Cuba, but these 
young ladies maintain their striking 
beauty and bubbling vivacity. No 
wonder the streetcorner Dons are in- 
spired to whisper piropos . . . flatter- 
ing comments to the passing girls on 
their charms, 

Time for dinner. Why not the 
Zarafiozana? Show a knowledge of 
Spanish, ever so scanty, and the 
friendly waiter will patiently take 
your order in his native language. 
A bi-lingual menu helps the hesitant. 
Most visitors try a native dish, de- 
licious Sopa Cubana. It is a tasty 
soup which comes replete with large 
helpings of tasty fish, ham, beef, and 
potatoes. Then for the piéce de résist- 
ance. Mariscos, delicious shellfish. 
Finally, dessert with Coco Glacé. 
All for four dollars, including the 
tip ...x- 15 91s" far. 

If the tourist likes unusual sports 
he should go to the suburbs of 
Havana to see an exciting cockfight 
or rifas de gallos at La Valla Habana. 
At night he can watch Jai-alai, that 
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lightening fast Basque game so popu- 
lar in Cuba, played at Fronton Jai- 
Alai every evening but Friday and 
Monday. A norteamericano can bet 
on either sport, but he better know 
his odds. Otherwise, he can lose his 
guayaberra, Cuba’s unique shirt which 
can be worn either as a sportshirt, 
or for formal dress with a bowtie. 

Any tourist worth his salt will 
spend at least a few hours in sam- 
pling banana, cherry, or other exotic 
flavors of rum in one of the local 
distilleries, for Cuba is the home of 
the world’s most exquisite ron. The 
experienced traveller prefers Afnejo, 
a crystal clear rum, light in body, 
and produced by the highly respected 
Bacardi firm. 

Most tourists visit the Cabanas 
Cigar Factory, directly across from 
the presidential palace, and home of 
the world famous Corona Filler. On 
display are the foot long “Churchills” 
and the almost inch Wide fat cigars 
of the late Aga Kahn. In the factory, 
“lectores” read to the busy workers 
who roll and pack the aromatic 
cigars. Daily fare may range from 
Don Quijote to a baseball guide. 

Guided tours as low as five dollars 
may be arranged at the hotels, but 
the veteran tourist seeks the unusual. 
He rides the mal queridas, the “un- 
loved ones.” These are old busses 
which tour the city on their regular 
runs. The sightseer boards the #5 
bus in front of the Capitolio, and for. 
only 8c he can tour the city. But if 
he has a weak heart he shouldn’t go. 
Cuban bus drivers are natural-born 
show-offs, especially with an impres- 
sionable gringo on board. 50 miles 
an hour through old, crowded, and 
winding streets keeps a passenger on 
the edge of his seat in more ways then 
one. 


Havana after dark! Parisians could 
learn here. Casinos are in all the 
larger hotels. Most visitors try to stop 
by at least once at the Tropicana 
nightclub. Here there are exciting 
floorshows under an open sky. Here 
the traveller can end his Cuban holi- 
day, satisfying his musical appetite 
with vigorous rumbas and rythmic 
cha-chas. 


MO-BAY. Next stop on the air 
cruise is Montego Bay, Jamaica. The 
traveller’s first surprise will be the 
ring of the language. It’s English, but 
not the kind spoken in the States, nor 
is it the Queen’s own. But ask any 
Jamaican what “Come M’Luv to 
Montego Bay” means, and he’ll say 
it’s “you’re welcome.” 

A convenient yet economical spot 
to stop at is the Montego Bay Inn. 
It’s one mile from the airport and a 





Marketplace in Jamaica. 





Montego Bay, Jamaica. 


ten minute walk from town. A single 
room costs only seven dollars a day, 
ten dollars for a double. Meals are 
extra. 

Downstairs there is a free port 
store where luxury items such as 
Hennessey cognac, Chanel #5 per- 
fume and Royal Doulton Bone China, 
may be bought at prices 60% lower 
than in the United States. American 
citizens may bring back up to $500 
in tax exempt goods, if they have 
spent more than 12 days outside of 
the States. One gallon is the limit on 
all importations of liquor. 

A tourist will find it hard to sleep 
late in Mo-Bay. The quickly rising 
Caribbean sun deceives him into be- 
lieving that it is later than it is. He 
is artfully lured into an early, morn- 
ing rendezvous with swimming at 
Doctor’s Cove Beach. This sun- 
blessed beach, surrounded by shading 
lofty palms, has rapidly become one 
of the world’s most popular sea-side 
resorts. A recent visitor was John 
Foster Dulles. Boats appear to be 
floating on air as they lazilly lay at 
anchor. A natural shelf with its shal- 
low waters discourages undesired visi- 
tors . . . barracuda, sharks, and other 
unfriendly fellows. Here swimmers 
float easily in clear water, comfort- 
ably lazy and warm. 

The sunset at Mo-Bay is reputed 
to make even the colorblind smile 
with artistic pleasure. Gold, red, blue 

. a host of color combinations join 
to give a breathtaking end of day 

. one to make a rainbow blush 
with shame. 

After dark the true bon vivant goes 
to the Embassy Club to see a native 
floor show. He can watch the Limbo 
dance, as natives try to dance under 
a long pole held at each end by other 
dancers. After each dip, the pole 
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drops lower, until only the most lithe 
and sinous dancer can go under. 

After the show, visitors cross the 
street to the Jolly Roger. The tourist 
won’t see many practicing pirates in 
the den these days, but he'll enjoy 
sitting on the terraced balcony which 
overlooks the town. Soon he'll be on 
intimate terms with “Lord Fool” and 
his calypso tunes. If he’s a savant, 
he'll call them “mentos”, for. calypso 
is a foreign import from Trinidad 
and for only one dollar or five shill- 
ings, he’ll have three or four trouba- 
dours at his personal command. 

KINGSTON-TOWN. A_ half-hour 
away by airplane over the rugged 
rolling Blue Hill Mountains _ lies 
Kingston. Largest city in Jamaica, 
with 250,000 pop., it serves as capital 
of Jamaica and of the recently formed 
West Indies Federation. 

One hour from the airport is 
Curacao Guest House. A traveller 
who’s not fussy, and alone, should 
stop here. Only 15 shillings, or two 
dollars, for the night plus breakfast. 
Many missionary folk stay here. 

For a breath of British atmosphere, 
the tourist should take dinner at the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel. It’s located right 
downtown near the bay. Rooms cost 
twelve to twenty-four dollars a day 
in season but only eight in summer. 
There is no air-conditioning but sea- 
breezes cool the prettiest hotel land- 
scape this side of paradise. The tour- 
ist can relax at the open bar before 
dinner to sip a gin tonic. But dinner 
jackets are a “must”, and the guest 
without should borrow one from the 
headwaiter. 

Before leaving Kingston, the visi- 
tor must see the old pirate stronghold, 
Port Royal. Home of Henry Morgan 
and Horatio Nelson, it’s fifteen miles 
from town. On the way to the airport, 
a ten shilling note to the driver may 
induce him to drive to nearby Port 
Royal for a quick glimpse of the 
ruins. 

PORT-AU PRINCE. Flight time is 
45 minutes to Port-au-Prince, capital 
and largest city of Haiti, oldest Negro 
republic in the world. Haiti, or “high 
land” as it’s called in Indian dialect, 
is probably the only place in the 
world where a farmer can kill him- 
self by falling out of his cornfield. 
The visitor does not have to visit the 
mountains in Haiti, they come to him. 
As soon as he lands at Bowen Field 
he is aware of the huge mountains 
which crowd the capital. 

Hotel Beau Rivage provides luxuri- 
ous living at reasonable prices. For 
eight dollars a day in summer, a 
tourist can live on the bay. A short 
stroll will lead him to modernistic 
Harry Truman Avenue, which leads 
to the beautiful government build- 
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ings of the International Exhibition 
Grounds. Next take a walk to the 
Palais National. The president’s home 
is a large domed winged building 
which looks as if it were cut out of 
marble and put into a frame of high 
mountains. 

The tourist shares the sidewalks 
with girls riding donkeys, or women 
carrying huge bundles on their heads. 
Many are heading to the Iron Mar- 
ket, a combination Paris Flea Mar- 
ket and Fulton Fish Market where 
a mélange of goods. from German 
cameras to native voodoo charms, are 
available. But for practical buys, the 
shrewd tourist will go to Meinberg’s 
furniture factory to find beautiful 
and practical mahogany dishes and 
noble black ebonite heads. 

A walk through town to La Rue 
Roux leads to the impressive Roman 
Catholic Cathedral which suggests 
Paris. Nor should a tourist miss the 
remarkable religious murals by Wil- 
son Bigaud in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity Episcopalian Church. 
More primitive art can be seen in the 
Art Center. (Latin American Report, 
Nov. 1958) 

Haitian nightlife offers the unusual 
for the visitor. Just past the Palais 
National, Eddie the Syrian runs Aux 
Cosaques_ Restaurant. The house 
speciality is lobster yamboyant. The 
sauce, superb! Then a trip by taxi 
out to Hotel Choucoune for a taste 
of voodoo songs and dancing. A few 
drinks of powerful Barbancourt rum 
and the tourist sees zombies in the 
shadows. 





SAN JUAN, P. R. Now for Puerto 
Rico. Here at customs and immigra- 
tion, although not officially needed, 
a United States passport serves as 
quick identification and speeds re- 
entry into American territory. 

If the tourist desires to spend a few 
days in San Juan, he will find the 
Escambron Hotel quite hospitable. 
Here many puertoriquenos make a 
habit of staying. Only a ten minute 
bus ‘ride from downtown, a tourist 
can pay seven dollars a day and have 
a room just a few feet from the 
ocean. 

For satisfying the taste buds, the 
visitor can find excellent Spanish 
cooking here too. The old traditional 
La Mallorquina, right in the heart of 
old San Juan, offers Paella a la Valen- 
ciana, a potpourri of delectable 
shrimp, clams, lobster, fish, and rice. 
With dessert, only about two dollars. 

No tourist should leave San Juan 
without visiting El Morro, Spanish 
fortress guarding the harbor, built in 
1539, and never captured from the 
sea. A masterpiece of military engin- 
eering. 

ST. THOMAS. Barely 40 miles 
from the eastern shores of Puerto 
Rico, the island of Saint Thomas can 
be reached from San Juan by air- 
plane in about 30 minutes. Those 
who prefer the whip-lash of invigorat- 
ing ocean spray across their faces 
ride the hydroplane to St. Thomas. 

In Charlottee Amalie, main town 
of the island, there are many interest- 
ing sights to see under the dazzling 
array of white-topped roofs. A short 





The “White House” of Haiti, in Port au Prince. 
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A famous landmark of the Caribbean, the battlements of El Morro, Puerto Rico. 


stroll down Hibiscus Alley, just off 
Main Street, takes one to Beretta 
Center, where several free port shops 
cluster together. Luxury goods may 
be bought here at prices much lower 
than on the mainland. Few tourists 
fail to take back at least one bottle 
of the excellent native rum produced 
by no less a personage than Uncle 
Sam himself, who supports the island 
industry through a government fi- 
nanced corporation. 

Here a trip to the post office is 
no simple chore, merely to mail home 
scenic post cards. Instead, it’s like 
going to an art show, for the well- 
known painter of covers for the 
Saturday Evening Post, Steve Do- 
hanos, painted murals on the walls 
of the local post office when he 
worked here for the WPA during 
depression days. Another short trip 
should be to Bluebeard’s Castle, 
rumored to have once been the home 
of a notorious pirate who kept a pot- 
full of wives imprisoned in the castle 
tower. 

Tourists may charter a boat and 
go to near-by St. John. Not densely 
populated, this green paradise has 
been partially converted into a Na- 
tional Park. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion describes the island as one of 
the healthiest places in the world to 
live. The waters surrounding St. John, 
as well as the rest of the Virgin 
Islands, are reknown for their azure 
clearness, In fact, the United States 


Navy trains swimmers of its Under- 
water Demolition Team (frogmen) 
among the islands of this group. 

Wealthy visitors sometimes become 
so enamored with the Virgin Islands 
that they buy one for their own use. 
Many small islands surrounding St. 
Thomas have “For Sale” signs on 
them. Some, already sold, bear such 
imaginative names as Cockroach 
Island, Dutchman’s Cap, and Lizard 
Rock. 

ST. CROIX. Those travellers who 
wish to continue their island-hopping, 
via the Virgin Islands, to the French 
West Indies and British Barbados, 
fly by regular airlines from San Juan 
to Christiansted, St. Croix. Once this 
old town was capital for the Danish 
empire in the New World. Even today 
this symbol of the salad days of 
Scandinavian power in the Caribbean 
suggests a minature of old Copen- 
hagan, 

Tourists quickly adapt to’ the leis- 
urely pace of the town as they mean- 
der through old and narrow streets. 
Their goal is usually historic Govern- 
ment House. Restored and furnished 
with replicas of furniture used dur- 
ing the 17th Century, this sturdy 
building hints of Danish colonial 
force of an earlier era. 

Next stop is to stroll over to the 
warehouse just across the street. His- 
torians blieve this building to be the 
mercantile house from which young 
Alexander Hamilton began his 


meteoric rise in the world of finance 
and government. Tourists usually 
end their day with a visit to the local 
free-port stores. 

GUADELOUPE. After comfortably 
enjoying the relaxing scenery of St. 
Croix, tourists yearning for things 
Gallic fly on to Guadeloupe, only 
260 short air miles to the southeast. 
Three major airlines service the 
island. : 

Guadeloupe is rapidly developing 
into a resort center. French in cul- 
ture, language, and government, 
spiced with a pinch of native Creole 
seasoning, Guadeloupe and its sister 
Martinique are political departments 
of Metropolitan France. Deputies are 
regularly elected and sent to the 
National Assembly more than 4,000 
miles away in Paris. But to visit both 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, State- 
side visitors need only a passport and 
smallpox certificate. No visa required. 

Chief sights in Guadeloupe include 
a scenic trip from Pointe-a-Pitre to 
Basse Terre along a highway which 
parallels the shore and which juts 
right out of the side of high moun- 
tains. Side roads lead to tropical rain 
forests of unusual interest. For the 
neophyte antropologist there is the 
small East Indian village of Gour- 
beyre to visit, located on the slopes 
of volcanic Soufriére. Citizens of the 
island, who can afford it, make the 
area around Soufriére their summer 
playground, Fishing, skin-diving, and 
mountain climbing are enjoyable 
sports available to everyone. On Sun- 
day there are the cockfights to see, 
with many owners flying in from 
Martinique with their gamecocks to 
challenge the local breed of champs. 

MARTINIQUE. On to Martinique! 
About 120 miles away from its more 
northerly sister, this bit of France 
abroad is only 250 miles away from 
the coast of South America. One 
writer describes Martinique as “a 
basket of verdure surrounded by the 
silvery way of the Atlantic.” Nor was 
Napoleon himself more temperate in 
his fondness for the island when he 
said, “Martinique is more dear to me 
than a title.” 

The tourist sees both historical 
sights and geographical ones here. 
Napoleon’s love for Martinique may 
have been inspired by the fact that 
his wife, Empress Josephine, one of 
the most famous and captivating 
woman in history, was born in the 
village of Trois Islets, across the bay 
from the present day capital, Fort- 
de-France. Her house is now a 
national shrine. A statue to her has 
been erected in La Savance, the main 
park of the capital. 

Fort-de-France, population 60,000, 
faces a beautiful bay. Sidewalk cafes 
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British inhides: This is Trafalgar Square, Satin, 


and cuisine francaise are more than 
reasonable facsimiles of that which 
may be found on the Rue de la Paix 
herself, but prices are considerably 
more appealing than in Paris. 

For bathers there is Diamant, a 
small village a few miles south of 
the city which offers one of the best 
of the islands many fine beaches. 
Here too, one can see a unique his- 
torical oddity. Only four miles, from 
Diamant beach, jutting defiantly into 
the sea, is “H.M.S. Diamond Rock.” 
For ten proud years during the 18th 
Century the only non-seagoing man- 
of-war ever to be in the English Navy 
defended the island against the 
French, An attraction worth a look- 
see. 

Nor should the tourist miss a 
glimpe of Mt. Pelée, fabulous vol- 
cano 20 miles to the north of the 
capital. With one SWOOSH it ex- 
ploded in 1902,. wiping out the 











40,000 population of near-by St. 
Pierre in three minutes. One man 
freakishly survived, saved by _ the 
thick walls of the local prison where 
he was incarcerated. 

The tourist should likewise drive 


to the extreme southern tip of the 
island, near St. Anne, to see extra- 


ordinary flelds of petrified flowers. 
A motor tour of Martinique requires 
about a day’s time. But the chance 
to inspect such unusual tropical 
vegetation makes the effort worth- 
while. 


BARBADOS. With an adieu, and 
hallo, the traveller goes on to Bar- 
bados, an English governed island 
150 miles south of Martinique. This 
little island has been often called 
“Little England” because of the 
physical resemblance of its landscape 
to that of the Mother Country. 
Blessed with an almost perfect cli- 


mate, the island has become a popu- 
lar recreation resort. 
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Bridgetown, the capital, offers 
many different sights. The harbor 
provides fascinating glimpses of old 
schnooners, fishing nets hanging out 
to dry, and the colorful Harbor 
Police . . . dressed in the bell-bottom 
pants, white middies, and flat hats of 
Nelson’s day, A statue of the admiral 
dominates near-by Trafalgar Square. 
In the main part of town, most visi- 
tors from the United States like to see 
the house where George Washington 
and his half-brother Lawrence stayed 
in 1751 when touring the island. Out- 
side of town, at Garrison, is the Bar- 
bados Museum. It is considered to 
be one of the best in the West Indies. 

An auto tour of Barbados is a 
“must.” Clockwise travel is best, and 
it all can be done in a day. Hire a 
car, take a reliable map, and pack a 


good lunch. First stop should be at 
Morgan Lewis Plantation, a typical 
sugar plantation reflecting the main 
island industry. Here scenes from the 
Hollywood movie “Island In The 
Sun” were made. Many Visitors them- 
selves “shoot” a snapshot of the old 
windmill which serves well as a land- 
mark for the tourist attraction. 

Next comes Bathesheba, a small 
town where one sees no David, but 
better still, fishing smacks bringing 
in their haul of flying fish. Don’t be 
hesitant; any tourist worthy of the 
name tries flying fish pie. 

Third high-point of the trip is a 
visit to Sam Lord’s castle, on the 
southern coast 14 miles east of 
Bridgetown. Built in 1820, this man- 
sion still contains the finest house- 
hold wares of London during that 


period all gained allegedly 
through treachery. Sam Lord used to 
lure merchantmen from their true 
goal of Bridgetown to a_ watery 
grave on the rocks below his castle, 
by hanging out false lanterns to lure 
the innocent to their destruction. 
Later he and his henchmen would 
salvage the goods for a tidy profit. 

Back to Bridgetown. An interest- 
ing tour, but now is the time to rest. 
For after a refreshing rejuvenation of 
energy in restful Barbados, the tour- 
ist must return to San Juan, primed 
for the last leg of his air cruise, the 
long trip back home. 

It is said that in these islands there 
are three sure things. The usual death 
and taxes are two of them, and the 
third is the eventual return of anyone 
who has ever been to the Caribbean. 
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Alma Reed was, and is, one of 
those women who seem to hover on 
the fringe of historical fame. Alma 
herself never “made” history, yet she 
was intimately involved in one of 
Latin America’s great recent historical 
tragedies. She was one of those few 
who are occasionally thrust by cir- 
cumstance into the core of a massive 
human experience. Alma was a San 
Franciscan, born at the turn of the 
century, educated in a convent, who 
eventually wound up as a feature 
writer for the San Francisco Call. 
Prosaic enough for a beginning, and 
almost fantastic when one considers 
that her main duty with the news- 
paper consisted of writing an advice to 
the troubled column entitled ‘Mrs. 
Goodfellow”. 

But Mrs. Goodfellow was to be 
Alma’s stepping-stone to immortality. 
Many of her most troubled readers, 
it seemed, turned out to be destitute 
and helpless Mexican laborers. Alma 
decided to help them out. She learned 
Spanish, and soon came to realize 
that the Mexicans were being woe- 
fully mistreated in California. Even 
so, it would not have been her destiny 
to become the heroine of a Mexican 
legend had it not been for a teen-aged 
Mexican boy who was sentenced to 
death. A_ social worker after 
fashion, Alma had become acquainted 
with the Warden of San Quentin 
prison. She took it upon herself to 
visit men along death row, and wrote 
letters to their families; many migrant 
workers were too illiterate to write. 
She performed so many small services 
for these men so faithfully that Alma 
soon became known as “The Rose of 
Murderers Row”. 

MURDER. On one visit to the 
prison Alma learned the story of 
Simon Ruiz, It was not an uncommon 
tale, yet it ignited her sense of right- 
eousness. The sixteen-year-old boy 
was from Sonora, in northern Mex- 
ico. His father had been killed in the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910-21, and 
the youngster had come to California 
to earn a living. In his “promised 
land”, Simon was able to find work 
as a carpenter’s helper in Bakersfield, 
California. He sent home most of his 
earnings to his mother, and spent all 
his time at his duties, speaking no 
English and therefore mingling little 
with his associates. It never occurred 
to him that Mexicans were regarded 
as the lowliest of God’s creatures. 
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One day the boy’s foreman called 
him a “dirty greaser”. An argument 
developed, they struggled, and Simon 
knocked the man down. Three weeks 
later he died. Simon Ruiz was charged 
with murder, 

A court-appointed lawyer defended 
him. A jury of local men sat in judg- 
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Alma Reed as she appears today. 





ment over him. The first trial resulted 
in a hung jury, but a second con- 
victed the boy and sentenced him to 
hang; he was turned over to San 
Quentin prison. Amazingly enough, 
no one had ever bothered to translate 
the trial proceedings to Simon Ruiz. 
He had only his intuition to guide 
him as to the law’s intentions. 

Alma Reed heard about this mis- 
carriage of justice and plunged into 
action. She wrote a scathing de- 
nunciatory story that covered the 
front page of the Call. Readers tele- 
phoned the Governor in Sacramento 
and demanded a stay of execution. 
Four reprieves were granted, “but the 
law is the law,” Alma was told, “and 
eventually justice is going to claim 
Simon Ruiz.” 

The undaunted Alma Reed’ there- 
fore set out to change the law. With 
petitions, pleadings and legwork, ex- 
pending the same persistent and per- 
servering effort she has demonstrated 
all her life on behalf of one cause or 
another, Alma went to Sacramento 
and saw to it that the legal hanging 
age was changed from fourteen to 
eighteen years. The bill just squeaked 
through, but the boy was saved. 

Alma, who thought she was only 
doing her patriotic duty as a public 
spirited American citizen in defense 
of democracy and justice suddenly 
found herself a heroine. She was 
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hailed as the spearhead of Good 
Neighbor Policy, the flag-bearer of 
Latin American relations and De- 
fender of the Underdog. In faraway 
Mexico City her name reached the 
ears of President and Senora Obre- 
gon. How was it that a beautiful 
gringa in San Franciso was battling 
so hard for a lowly Mexican laborer? 
Never mind ‘the reason . . . invite her 
to Mexico! 

Alma almost declined the invita- 
tion out of timidity. But she was a 
reporter, not just a woman, and told 
herself so; she set aside her qualms 
and boarded the southbound train, 
with only a small dog for a com- 
panion, Her first taste of real Mexico 
came at Aguascalientes, a _ pretty 
colonial town near the heart of the 
Republic, where a group of musicians 
at the station was blaring forth a 
typical song of Latin love called 
“Alma de mi alma’. The title means 
“Soul of my soul” and the tune pre- 
dates 1910. But Alma Reed thought 
they were singing to her. Thus over- 
joyed and reassured she hurried on to 
the capital. 

For three months the distinguished 
young visitor was wined and dined 
in the grandest Mexican style. She had 
a special chaperone and _ secretary 
appointed by the Mexican State De- 
partment. The invitations were so 
lavish and so frequent that she con- 
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Felipe Carrillo Puerto, just before his death. 


stantly had to devise ruses for escap- 
ing some of them. She visited the 
loveliest spots in Mexico, was in- 
dulged with balls, propsals of mar- 
riage, mountains of flowers and over- 
whelming courtesy. Being alert for 
news she also poked into some of 
Mexico’s national affairs, and famil- 
iarized herself with the maneuverings 
of the government. She was told of 
a new, startling highly reformed gov- 
ernment in Yucatan, and this par- 
ticularly caught her fancy. 


Her interest in Mexico’s politics, 
and Yucatan in particular, was not 
entirely casual. Before leaving San 
Francisco to visit Mexico she had 
left the Call to accept an offer to join 
the New York Times as a corres- 
pondent for its Sunday edition. She 
had. intended to start work upon re- 
turning north of the border, but about 
that time the Carnegie Foundation 
announced an expedition to Yucatan 
for the purpose of exploring the an- 
cient Maya ruins there. Since little 
extensive delving into the Mayas had 
been attempted by a modern organ- 
ization, and archeology was one of 
Alma’s hobbies, she was thrilled when 
the Times assigned her to accompany 
the expedition. Here was a chance to 
dig up the past and look into Mex- 
ico’s future, all at once. 

YUCATAN. When the party ar- 


The Tragic Story of Alma Reed 
and her love for a doomed hero. 


rived, its members found Yucatan to 
be different from anything they had 
anticipated. The peninsula is a jutting 
expanse of limestone, short on soil 
and long on sun, shaded by scrub- 
jungle vegetation and peopled by two 
races, both of which have been ac- 
cused of exceeding decadence: white 
Spaniards and brown Mayas. Being 
isolated from the rest of the Republic 
of Mexico, and often referred to as 
the “Republic of Yucatan”, the state 
had been forced over the years to 
adopt an attitude as self-sufficient as 
it was defensive. The federal govern- 
ment in Mexico City had long before 
shut its eyes to the needs, demands 
and conditions of the Peninsula. 
Therefore, previous to the end of the 
Revolution, a situation of despotism 
and ruthless domination over the 
once-great Mayas had existed. Only 
one man and a handful of his fol- 
lowers stood up openly to protest 
these impossible social conditions. 
This man’s name was Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto, and he was described to the 
disembarking archeologists and the 
pretty, young, blue-eyed reporter as 
a “crimson dragon with green eyes”. 
Instead of trembling before this 
monster, however, Alma fell in love 
with him . . . and he with her. 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto had devoted 
his entire life to freeing his people 
from the bondage of decades of dom- 


ination by old Spanish families, who 
were callous at best, and more often 
downright cruel. “An Indian can’t 
hear, except across his back”, was 
their adage. 

When the Revolution, led by such 
men as Zapata, Villa, Carranza. and 
Obregon, finally penetrated the Yuca- 
tan region, the daring and magnetic 
Carrillo Puerto became its impas- 
sioned spokesman. In 1921° he was 
chosen to be Governor by the people 
of Yucatan in the area’s first honest 
election, and by a 4-1 majority, Social 
reforms took place almost immediate- 
ly. Schools were built. Uncultivated 
land was expropriated from the 
hacienda owners and turned over to 
native cooperatives. Highways, for 
the transportation of produce to mar- 
ket and to lead tourists to ancient 
Mayan ruins, were constructed. A 
renewal of interest in native arts and 
crafts was encouraged, where before 
it had been supressed. The new Gov- 
ernor built a model prison, founded 
on ideas so advanced that New York 
State’s Prison Board sent a commis- 
sion to study them. Liberal laws of 
marriage and divorce replaced the 
yoke of domination by the church. 
Birth control was legalized, and the 
first birth control clinics in this hem- 
isphere were established. Women took 
positions in government for the first 
time. 

Felipe became a great hero and a 
benevolent magistrate. But he was 
democratic and modest, careless of 
his personal safety and unmindful of 
comfort. He used a desk in an old 
office instead of the spacious quarters 
in the Governor’s mansion to which 
he was entitled. 

At their first meeting Alma and 
Felipe realized how many ideas and 
ideals they had in common. Felipe 
immediately invited the eager young 
journalist to visit Kanasin, a model 
village of which he was very proud. 
He told her of his plans for the 
future. Alma wrote in her diary, “He 
is a miracle of goodness and beauty.” 

Dr. Ernest Gruening, American 
author and editor who later became 
Territorial Governor of Alaska, and 
who had personally known Felipe, 
wrote a paragraph in his “Maya 
Idyl”, which poignantly described the 
object of Alma’s interest: “Like a 
great comet he came out of age-long 
darkness, lifting men’s eyes and 
hearts, a vision unforgetable. He was 
a cosmic figure. He linked in his single 
person the far-flung epic of the great 
American race and the undying epic 
of man’s quest for freedom.” 

After three weeks in Yucatan, in- 
specting the ruins at Chicken Itza 
and Uxmal, and studying Carillo 
Puerto’s reform government, Alma 
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and the Carnegie expedition returned 
to New York. She wrote reports of 
what she had seen on the Peninsula. 
Meanwhile Felipe wired daily. 

IN LOVE. Then the Times ordered 
Alma to return to Mexico. But her 
first flush of enthusiasm was colored 
by a premonition of impending 
tragedy. Her gay and feminine nature 
could only pinpoint it as _ being 
“woman’s intuition”, but that was real 
enough for Alma. When she arrived 
at the Yucatan port of Progreso in 
August, 1923, she refused to disem- 
bark. Felipe sent out a launch 
adorned with declarations and greet- 
ings, all spelled out in flowers—but 
Alma wouldn’t give in entirely. In- 
stead of going to Merida, Felipe’s 
capital, she proceeded on to Mexico 
City; the Governor followed. Under 
his constant barrage of notes, flowers 
and endearments Alma _ weakened. 
And then she fell, hard. 

The wedding was set for January 
14th, 1924, in San Francisco. Felipe 
then returned to Merida, but not be- 
fore proclaiming an All-American 
Press Congress to be held there within 
a month. Alma wound up her affairs 
in the city, then left for Yucatan with 
the other correspondents, boarding 
the Mexican battleship Jalisco at 
Veracruz that September. 

The Gulf of Mexico is subject to 
storms at that time of year, and while 
the ship tossed in a raging Norther 
Alma began to hear what she thought 
was heavenly music. The angels were 
coming! 

Not at all; Felipe had gone to 
Yucatan’s foremost poet, Luis Rosada 
Vega, for lyrics, and to the state’s 
most famous composer, Ricardo 
Palmerin, for music. He wove- them 
into Peregrina, a ballad telling of a 
pilgrim with azure eyes who sought 
refuge in the love and tropic palms 
of another’s land. As pretty as the 
song was, Alma had no idea that it 
would live on as a classic ballad in 
other Latin American countries, cher- 
ished as an immortal example of 
Yucatecan song and as a symbol of 
doomed love. According to one critic, 
it contains “a curious sense of im- 
pending nameless sorrow . . . all the 
tragedy, the haunting mystery of the 
native Yucatecan earth—the distilled 
cry of oppressed peoples through the 
centuries.” 

The storm-tossed Jalisco finally 
reached Progreso, and when the group 
got to Merida, Felipe hosted the Press 
Congress and celebrated his engage- 
ment simultaneously. When the jour- 
nalists departed, Alma stayed on an- 
other month, during which time there 
was a ceremony at Chichen Itza in 
which she was given a Maya identity, 


Pixan-halal (the first word for alma 
or soul, the second, a Maya word 
meaning a kind of reed growing near 
the water’s edge). This is considered 
a great honor in that part of Latin 
America. 

In October Alma was back in San 
Francisco, to see her family and as- 
semble her trousseau. Everything 
seemed to be going well, when word 
reached her of an incipient counter- 
revolution in Mexico, fomented by 
Adolfo de la Huerta, a politician who 
had presidential aspirations. The 
flames of politics soon spread to 
Yucatan and shortly all communica- 
tion was cut off. Felipe, in Merida, 
was in serious trouble. The de la 
Huerta, forces, with the connivance 
of dispossessed hacienda owners, had 
replaced the federal garrison there 
with a contingent of their own troops 
from northern Mexico. Led by a cal- 
loused old war-horse named Ricardo 
Broca and equipped with machine 
guns, these troops presented a formid- 
able menace. 

Felipe had always believed pas- 
sionately in pacifism, and he clung to 
it even at this crucial moment, face 
to face with men to whom life meant 
nothing and death even less, and for 
whom the cause in question was not 
so much a philosophical as a fiscal 
matter. Even though he was told that 
the time had come to:call his people 
to arms or lose everything he had 
accomplished, Felipe was still not 
totally convinced. When at last he 
agreed and sent an agent to New Or- 
leans for guns and ammunition, it 
was too late. 

FLIGHT. The situation became 
graver by the moment. Hacienda 
owners circulated rumors that the 
President was dead and that de la 
Huerta had taken over. Word also 
reached Felipe that a bribe of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
had been offered the garrison to seize 
and kill the Governor himself. He 
realized that the time had come to 
make his move and called upon three 
of his brothers and six of his most 
trusted lieutenants to help him. The 
band of them left Merida, heading 
for the coast and a ship for Cuba, 
to hasten the business of acquiring 
arms. 

Great numbers of Maya villagers 
followed them in their course, offer- 
ing their machetes and their lives. 
Felipe urged them back to their stick- 
and-thatch homes. Machetes versus 
machine guns is no even match. When 
the party reached the coast, Felipe 
and his followers waded out to a 
launch which was to carry them to a 
larger boat. For luck he carefully 
guarded his hat, carrying it high 
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above his head. Inside was a picture 
of Alma Reed. The Mexican in 
charge of the boat proved, however, 
to be an influence even a symbol of 
love could not alter; he was a traitor. 

He pretended that the boat’s engine 
was out of order while he signaled 
a squat of soldiers on the shore. 
Felipe’s brothers and associates 
wanted to shoot it out, but he for- 
bade it. The group was captured, 
marched back to Merida, and lodge¢ 
in the all-too-trusting Felipe’s own 
model prison. 

SCORN. On the evening of Jan- 
uary 2nd an attorney entered the cell 
and told Felipe he had _ influential 
friends. He could leave the country 
alive if he would pay one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, half 
the sum posted for his death. He re- 
fused. In payment for his scorn he 
and his friends were brought before 
a dummied up court martial. Felipe’s 
plea encompassed only one wrathful 
statement: “I am the Constitutional 
Governor of Yucatan and you are 
interlopers. I will be judged by my 
own people and not by your un- 
authorized and illegal court.” 

It was apparent that the entire pro- 
ceeding was a farce. Felipe made a 
plea on behalf of his brothers, insist- 
ing that they only loyally followed his 
instructions. “Cut me to pieces but 
spare my brothers and friends.” He 
was returned to his cell, where he was 
tormented by the sudden and deliber- 
ate appearance of a group of musi- 
cians playing Peregrina. At dawn 
Felipe and the others were secretly 
spirited through the back streets of 
Merida to the cemetery. There, the 
ten men were lined up against a wall. 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto, in the hour of 
his death, then proved hfmself im- 
mortal in spirit. The man with mag- 
netism few leaders possess, and fewer 
men foster, left the wall and walked 
slowly and with great dignity toward 
the firing squad. He handed one of 
the soldiers a Mayan wedding ring 
which had been hand made for his 
marriage. “Please see that Pixan-halal 
gets this.” he said, and the soldier 
nodded. 

Felipe returned to the wall and said 
good bye to his brothers and friends. 
The officer carrying out Broca’s 
orders gave the command to fire. Bul- 
lets shattered over the heads of the 
condemned men, showering them 
with stone chips (The wall still bears 
the bullet marks and is now a national 
monument). The firing squad had 
mutined and refused to shoot Felipe! 
Broca was incensed. In a rage he 
ordered the second rank of soldiers 
to shoot down the firing squad. At 
first they hesitated; then, shooting 


over the bodies of their compatriots, 
they emptied their guns into the ten 
doomed men. 

Ernest Gruening has written of the 
moment: “Thus perished the most 
enlightened, most courageous, and 
most lovable man in Mexico. Her 
tragic history of blood and tears has 
offered no nobler, no sweeter figure 
as a Sacrifice to human freedom.” 

When Alma Reed, in San Fran- 
cisco, was notified of what had hap- 
pened, she refused to believe it. She 
asked herself, “why”? Why these 
things happen no one can say. Why 
mankind must fail the men who most 
sincerely and most eloquently cham- 
pion its cause is a subject defying 
answer or explanation. 

But Alma was not the sort of 
person to waste away her life stricken 
with grief. Even though there are 
letters and memories she cannot bring 
herself to touch on after all these 
years, she is still active and produc- 
tive. After living and studying in 
Europe for four years, then returning 
to New York to pursue her cultural 
career and to further the great work 
of Jose Clemente Orozco and other 
artists, she came back to Mexico, no 
longer a stranger and no_ longer 
afraid. The country that had once 
called her a heroine welcomed her 
back as a living legend. 

But Alma was not content to re- 
main idly esconced on her laurels, 
living on the romantic momentum of 
the story of Peregrina. She is a mem- 
ber of the staff of Mexico’s English 
language newspaper, The News. She 
writes authoritatively on many 
themes, from the biographies of Mex- 
ican presidents to research on the old 
Sacred Well in Chicken Itza. At this 
moment she might be dressed out in 
a diving suit, headed for the green 
depths of a venerable cavern. Or she 
might be mincing about in her cus- 
tomary array of bits of native attire 
and wide picture hat, decorating the 
inauguration of something-or-other, 
the celebration of something else or 
merely someone’s cocktail party. 
Alma Reed was never someone to sit 
at home. Her only complaint of late 
is that the demands of Mexico’s social 
life are getting “out of hand”. No 
day goes by without her receiving a 
half dozen different invitations to 
various events of social, cultural or 
industrial significance. 

Her main project, however, is the 
book she and Felipe Carrillo Puerto 
once planned together. It will tell the 
story of what really happened in 
Yucatan, and will be called “Details 
from the Life of a Socialist Leader’. 
All Mexico waits for this, the real 
story of “Peregrina’. @ 
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For years, the silence which has 
given tranquility to Isla de la Plata, a 
12 kilometer mountain-topped island 
jutting out of the Pacific Ocean 25 
miles off Ecuador’s coast, has been 
broken only by the wail and flutter of 
gulls and terns, or the breaking of 
giant ocean rollers as they hurl in 
mighty fury against jagged rocks on 
the windward side of the island. 

On the lee side, only the light 
hearted banter of fisherfolk breaks the 
normal peace and quietness of the 
beach area. But occasionally the hys- 
terical scream of a fisherfolk woman, 
concerned over her husband, has 
pierced through the serenity. Such an 
occasion occurred not too many years 
ago. 

A young boy deftly paddled his 
knife-like 13 foot dugout canoe in 
from the sea and toward the beach. It 
was in dead-straight position when the 
last big Pacific roller pushed the craft 
high onto the sand. The boy leaped 


slade la 
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out, held fast the dugout and beckoned 
to his father, lying in the stern of the 
small boat. 

Not quite so sure footed as his son 
had been, the man called Papacito 
slowly stepped from the dugout and 
began to make his way to the beach. 
Blood was oozing from two wounds 
in his side. 

His wife came screaming and Pa- 
pacito calmed her, saying that they 
had caught one, a real big one... . 
and that that was the important thing. 
The “big one” he referred to was a 
black marlin which weighed more 
than 500 pounds; a marlin which now 
lay limp in the dugout, but not too 
many moments ago had been a slash- 
ing, leaping fury in the open ocean. 

Helped by his wife, Papacito 
made his way to their one-room floor- 
less home near the beach and stretched 
himself on the ground to rest. He was 
content; the wound would heal. He 





knew that this was not the first time 
one of the fisherfolk on Isla de la 
Plata had been attacked by marlins. 
And it would not be the last. So far 
all had survived. 

To the young boy this was a great 
and proud moment. He told of how 
he and his father had set out earlier 
in the day and stopped by the rocks 
to catch some small yellow-fin tuna. 
This was the bait, attached to a hand- 
line, which was to be the snare for 
black or striped marlin, sailfish or 
giant tuna. 

Once the hand lines had been set, 
sail was hoisted and they headed for 
the deeper waters away from the 
island, on the rough, windward side. 
They had been trolling for about 
eight miles when suddenly the marlin 
came streaking through the water 
and in one moment had taken tuna 
and hook in a single gulp. The strike 
came so fast that neither son nor 
father had time to lower the sail 





Sailfish, caught by a native with a handline. 


before their slender craft was being 
hauled through the water. But despite 
the suddeness of the strike Papacito 
had held to the line; the marlin was 
hooked. That was only the beginning. 

For nearly two hours it was fish, 
canoe and two men locked in battle, 
surrounded by the Pacific ocean. Over 
one wave, down deep into the trough, 
to the crest again a wild zig-zag race 
as the marlin leaped, swam and 
whirled, striving with all of its strength 
to somehow wriggle loose from that 
handline, Finally, the leaps became 
less frequent and the dugout came 
almost to a halt. At this moment 
Papacito’s son hoisted the sail; now 
the pull was coming from the opposite 
direction—from the dugout and not 
the marlin. Papacito began to haul in 
the handline, inch by inch. The sail 
was the brake which gave added 
power to Papacito. Soon the marlin 
was no longer the leaping blur in the 





distance that it had been. The man 
and the boy saw for the first time 
that they had hooked a truly “big one” 
—far too big for them to ever haul 
into their tiny dugout—13 feet long, 
1% feet wide. 

Handling the fish with the sure 
knowledge of a master Papacito 
finally maneuvered the marlin to the 
side of the dugout so that his son, 
with a wooden club, could wield the 
blow which would leave the fish life- 
less. Twice, three times, the blow was 
struck and then the marlin suddenly 
lay still. 

In a single rapid maneuver, Panacito 
passed the handline over to his son 
and leaped into the sea beside the 
marlin, The plan to be followed was 
the result of many years experi- 
ence with the sea and knowledge of 
the capabilities of the tiny dugout. 
As the son held taut the handline, 
Papacito was to take hold of the fish 
by the tail and then simply roll it 





into the tilted boat. 

But as he leaped into the water the 
marlin suddenly came to life; its 
spear-shaped nose knifed through the 
water at him. On the first pass it 
simply grazed his side. But once again 
the marlin came at Papacito and this 
time that rapier-like snout plunged 
deep into his side. Fortunately, the 
effort had taken the last ounce of 
strength from the marlin. Despite the 
two wounds Papacito somehow man- 
aged to take hold of the tail and roll 
the now motionless fish into the dug- 
out. 

By now there was little strength 
left in Papacito. His son rolled him 
into the dugout and he lay stretched 
on top of and beside his catch. Sail 
hoisted, the dugout was guided 
towards the lee side and the beaches 
of Isla de la Plata, 

Time proved that Papacito was 
right, that he would survive. Today 





The beach at Isla de la Plata. The fishing club will face this spot. 





he no longer puts out to sea in his 
dugout, but waits by the beaches as 
the other fisherfolk come in with their 
catches. 

Big as Papacito’s marlin was, it is 
by no means the largest specimen 
caught with dugout and hand line. 
Black marlin weighing as much as 
1,200 pounds have been caught in 
similar fashion and hauled back to 
the beaches of this tiny island. 

Along the northwestern coast of 
Ecuador, from the town of Manta to 
Las Playas, the fishing for marlin, 
sailfish and tuna has long been re- 
garded as fabulous. In fact, it re- 
quired quite some time for the fishing 
around Isla de la Plata to gain re- 
nown in such an area, already noted 
for great catches. Yet the news did 
spread. Word soon went the rounds 
in the sports fishing circles of Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador’s principal port and 
largest city. Emilo Estrada, the opera- 
tor of a chain of hotels in Guayaquil, 
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Quito and Las Playas was among the 
first to hear of the area. After a series 
of trips to the island he led the forma- 
tion of a private club to buy the 
island, erect living quarters and pre- 
serve the fishing in the area. 

Estrada grouped around him fellow 
Ecuadorians and North Americans 
and made plans to consummate the 
purchase from the government of 
Ecuador. Although the island had 
been of some importance during the 
days of the Spanish Conquistador 
Francisco Pizarro, it is of little cur- 
rent value to the nation. Pizarro used 
the beaches on the lee side as a supply 
depot for silver treasure which had 
been transported from the mainland 
in small boats. Here it was held until 
a larger Spanish galleon passed, took 
on the cargo and headed for Madrid, 
Spain. It was because of this that the 
island got its name. Isla de la Plata 
means ‘ ‘Island of Silver”. 

















Under the circumstances it was not 
difficult to convince the Ecuadorian 
government that the island should be 
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sold. Yet despite this willingness the 
sale required nearly two years of dis- 
cussion and negotiation. Only a few 
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gnd Chemicals—Precision Watches and 
Steamship Agents—Air Travel Office. 





Instruments—Microscopes and Cameras— 











Papacito cought his marlin from a boat 
exactly like this one. Note slightly larger 
craft in background. 


months ago was the island finally 
turned over to the fishing club. 

The biggest problem, of course, 
was what to do about Papacito and 
the 20-odd Isla de la Plata fisherfolk 
who have lived by the sea, and from 
the sea, all of their lives, These people 
know the sea, and they know every 
current and every rock of the island. 
But that is all they know. 

Estrada and the other members of 
the club have, therefore, decided to 
let the natives stay put. What’s more, 
they have taken a census of all those 
now living on the island and promised 
them and their sons perpetual fishing 
rights, plus protection from mainland 
poachers. @ 
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LIMA’S LARGEST, MOST MODERN HOTEL 











Hotel Grillon 


LIMA, PERU 


RATES FROM $6.00 SINGLE 
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Corrida in Lima, at the Plaza de Toros in Alameda de Acho. = cgitnn -” 
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REPRESENTATIVES & DISTRIBUTORS, ESTABLISHED 1918 








COMANDANTE ESPINAR 689. P.O. BOX 60 
MIRAFLORES, LIMA, PERU, S. A. 


= 
HOTEL MAURY = 


IN LIMA’S BUSINESS CENTER 


Attractively decorated rooms and 
suites — All with private bath 
Air conditioned 






















G Berchemeyer and Co. SF A 


FOUNDED IN 1899 
VILLALTA (UCAYALI) 266 LIMA, PERU 











Items in 


Trade Notes are published 

| for information only and are not recom- 

mended or guaranteed by Latin American 
Report in any way. 


CURACAO... 


An industrial site of some 2,300 
square meters is being offered to any 
U. S. firm interested in establishing 
manufacturing or commercial opera- 
tions in the area. It is centrally 
located in the island’s capital city, has 
F buildings on it, and is said to be espe- 
cially suited for a department store 
or similar enterprise. Port facilities 
are excellent, taxes are low, and tour- 
ists abound. Write to W. C. Evertsz, 
Klipstraat, 9, Otrabanda, Curacoa, 
N.W.I. 


ARGENTINA... 


The Argentinian government’s plan 
to re-stock cattle ranches is having 
its effect on the nation’s beef market. 
So far this year only 1,382,000 head 
of cattle have come into the cattle 
market, considerably under last years 
2,110,000 figure for the same period. 
It seems that all stock capable of 
breeding are kept back, in line with 
the government’s plan. 


ECUADOR... 

Good news for this country came 
last month 
nouncement 


in the form of an an- 
that two U. S. firms, 


TRADE NOEES 





Koppers and Universal Mineral Re- 
sources, are going to collaborate in 
building a steel plant in Guayaquil. 
It will be the nation’s first steel foun- 
dry, using Ecuadorian iron sands and 
Peruvian catalyst agents. This should 
be a real shot in the arm for indus- 
trialization in both countries. 


HONDURAS... 


The World Bank has just an- 
nounced a $1,400,000 loan to this 
nation for the purpose of expanding 
electrical power in Tegucigalpa, the 
capital city. The loan is for 15 years 
at an amortization rate of 6% per 
annum to begin in September of 
1962, the date of completion of the 
project. This makes over $21,500,000 
in loans to Honduras in the past three 
years. 


CHILE... 


A Chilean textile firm, Natalio SAS 
& Cia., is seeking U. S. private capi- 
tal investment for expansion and 
modernization of plant operations. 
The nature of the agreement to be 
entered into is open to negotiation. 
The firm currently produces some 
144,000 metric tons of rayon and 
cotton cloth, and wishes to triple this 
production. Contact Natalio SAS & 
Cia., Santa Rosa 2690, Santiago, 
Chile. 


GUATEMALA... 


Work continues in Peten, land of 
the Mayas, where a dozen assorted oil 
companies are drilling for petroleum. 
So far little has been found, but the 
Ohio Oil Co., along with three other 
U. S. firms, claims to be close. So 


far the Guatemalan government has 
granted 65 exploration concessions in 
Peten, covering over 27,000,000 acres 
of land. 


URUGUAY... 


The ubiquitous Russians are at it 
again. Apparently unsatisfied with of- 
fers of trade and aid to this tiny 
South American nation, they have 
now offered some $120,000,000 for 
purposes of national rehabilitation 
after the disasterous floods Uruguay 
suffered only a few months ago. East 
Germany has joined in the red chorus 
with an offer of $15,000,000 in 
credits to enable purchase of new 
farm equipment by Uruguayan agri- 
culturists. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether or not Uruguay will 
accept this offer. Heavily restricted 
imports have enabled the nation to 
show a favorable balance of trade for 
the first time in several years, and it 
seems that the government will be 
inclined to sit tight for a while. 





PARAGUAY... 


The Pure Oil Company, a U. S. 
concern, has been drilling for oil in 
the Chaco provinces of Paraguay, 
and now it seems that its efforts are 
to be rewarded. The latest tests, on 
well number four, have produced 
ample evidence of natural gas. Ac- 
cording to petroleum engineers, this 
means that oil is nearby. 
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Not the least 

of your pleasures 

when visiting 

Lima will be 

to enjoy 
CERVEZA 


CRISTAL 


the unique “Porron” bre 
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“SERVING THE COUNTRY 
El Salvador is friendly to foreign in- BY HELPING ITS GUESTS 
vestment, places no restrictions on the an 
movement of dividends or investment | £ 
capital, requires 50 percent Salvadorian 5 eG 
capital to take advantage of special tax Pee 
. exemption in new industry. Corporate (Oe Hertean: tobecsiation Wit Ye 
LS , tax structure: only 5 percent of gross “Hotels (ASATEL) 
_— ma profit. : c/o Public Relations Manager 


Hotel El Salvador intercontinental, San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador, C. A. 





In EL SALVADOR PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


where the world’s finest coffees are grown Established in 1912 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
J. ROBERTO ANDINO General Manager 


Everybody drinks 


<—Soee SSD 


CAFE Zysfo 


EL SALVADOR OFFICE 
cafe CALLE RUBEN DARIO Y AVENIDA SUR-TEL. 29-48 


0 SAN SALVADOR 
A 100 percent pure PILSENER BEER 


Soluble coffee. 





Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 























brewed and 








bottled in 
El Salvador was the first Central the heart of 
American country to complete its share ; 
of the Inter-American Highway, border the Americas San Salvador, El Salvador 
to border. It has 750 kms. of paved tian 
roads; 3,041 kms. all-weather roads. preferred by all La Constancia, S.A. 




















NEW WORLD IN 


THE TROPICS 


By Gilberto Freyre 
Alfred Knopf 
286 pp., $5.00 


This new book by Gilberto Freyre, 
perhaps Brazil’s most internationally 
renowned social scientist, is essentially 
a restatement of his previous ideas and 
works. A “new world in the tropics”, 
he pleads, exists in fact. Brazil, which 
he clearly considers unique even with- 
in the Latin American milieu, is that 
world. This is a bold assertion, for all 
the charm with which the statement 
is made. Moreover, it is set against 
the background of a world in which 
fate and influence are running steadily 
against the rigid racially segregationist 
and ppridefully isolationist anglo- 
american United States. 

Sr. Freyre long has been known as 
a social anthropologist of stature. His 
theories regarding the racial and cul- 
tural roots of his country have pro- 
vided either targets for critics or props 
for emulators. Brazil is an amalgam 
of three races and three cultures, 
brewed in history’s pot for four and 
a half centuries. From the outset the 
Portuguese explorers began the pro- 
creation of a new race, and modern 
Brazil is the locale for this new type 
of mankind. He takes issue with the 
many writers who equate racial “pur- 
ity” with physical or intellectual 


achievement, and proves by reference 
to the objectives accomplishments of 
his country that these writers have 
built on prejudice rather than fact. 
There is no apology for Brazil’s visage. 
This is a country that has adapted to 
its own needs the accomplishments of 
all its parent races and cultures. But 
rather than remain content with un- 
imaginative copying, it has moved to 
new achievemens in every field of 
human activity. 

Sr. Freyre has written in his own 
inimitable style. It is, by turns, direct 
and brusque, and then gentle and sug- 
gestive. It is by no means the focused 
treatment of the material which a 
North American academician would 
employ. His imagination flits from 
branch to branch with all the facility 
of a humming bird. Occasionally he 
alights on a bloom already savored; 
then again he passes over, with the 
merest downward glance, an entire 
idea-laden copse. He has, in the man- 
ner of a true Latin intellectual, ven- 
tured to pass judgement on nearly all 
the issues which concern the social 
sciences or humanities, and therefore 
discusses literature, art, music and 
architecture, as well as social struc- 
ture, ideology, politics and internation- 
al realtions. 

Like most Latins, Sr. Freyre tends 
to steer clear of “the dismal science”; 
it is clear that he belongs to the “so- 
cial liberal”, rather than to the “clas- 
sical liberal’, school of thought on 


BACK ISSUES NOW AVAILABLE 


You can now obtain all back issues of 
Latin American Report, starting with Vol- 
ume |, Number 1, at a special price of 
35 cents a copy. 


Order yours today for a complete file 
of contemporary Latin American affairs. 


Latin American Report, Box 2567 N.O. 16, LA. 


Please send me the following issues of Latin American Report at the 
special price of 35 cents a copy: 


Volume |: 1 
Volume Ii: 1 
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economics. Without stressing the real 
nature-of his personal commitment, 
he reports the increasing economic 
nationalism of Brazil, which finds its 
current outlet in part in heightened 
“yvankeephobia”. He makes it clear 
that Brazil certainly has little to gain 
from an embrace of the ideology of 
Marx, Lenin, et al. But he also makes 
it clear that as his country and the 
United States impinge increasingly 
upon each other, U. S. weaknesses and 
predilections may turn Brazil to politi- 
cal affiliation with the more racially 
tolerent countries of the world. The 
North American critic may adjudge 
him misinformed about the relative 
significance of many’ aspects of Soviet 
and communist policy on this and 
other matters. But it cannot be doubt- 
ed that he speaks for the vast majority 
of his counrymen, and that the warn- 
ings he gives have real substance. 

It should be impossible for even a 
casual reader not to realize that Sr. 
Freyre’s purpose is not only to charm 
or to warn. He regrets that his country 
is so little known by North Americans, 
and that its language is regarded as 
“exotic” by so many who should 
know otherwise. He clearly hopes to 
tell his readers of Brazil’s sights and 
colors. But more important, he hopes 
that somehow the “Yankees” can come 
to realize that they are losing ground 
within the hemisphere and the world, 
because of peculiarly conservative 
idiosyncracies. 

Frequently he calls implicitly to 
mind the irony that North Americans 
who were once the world’s most dis- 
concerting revolutionaries, are in fair 
way to lose their significance for their 
Latin neighbors. And this, as Carlos 
Davila stated even more forcefully a 
decade ago, could mean the end of 
an opportunity to create a multi-cul- 
turally-based group whose _ preemi- 
nence could guide the future of the 
world. 

—Philip Taylor 
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FIRST PRIVATE BANK 
ESTABLISHED IN NICARAGUA 
SPECIALIZING IN 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANKING 


Head Office 


MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
Apartado Postal No. 549 
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14th. N.E. THIRD AVE. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


PHONE FRANKLIN 7-1696 : 
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"PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established in 1912 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


H. ANTONIO VARELA General Manager 
NICARAGUA OFFICE 


1A.C.N.0., ENTRE AVINIDA C. Y 1A. TEL. 3581 
MANAGUA 


Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Country cluv pool in Managua. 
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FIRST PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


Sponsors of this advertisement include the following leading Peruvian firms: 

© CERRO DE PASCO CORPORATION © ASOCIACION MARITIMA DEL PERU ¢ LIMA LIGHT AND POWER CO. 

© GRACE Y CIA. DE PERU © HOTEL MAURY ® BACKUS & JOHNSTON BREWERY 

© WILLIAM CROSBY AND SONS © HOTEL BOLIVAR © G. BERCKEMEYER & CO., S.A. 

® REISER & CURIONI, S.A. © HOTEL CRILLON © EL PACIFICO, COMPANIA DE SEGUROS 
© COUNTRY CLUB DE LIMA 
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